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(Continued from the December issue) 


RESULTS 

There are a number of exceptional children in the public schools. 
The fact that the subjects for the study could be selected 'from the 
regular grades of the public schools with comparatively little difficulty 
shows the presence of both very bright and feeble-minded children 
in the public schools. In one school, among fifty boys eight years 
old, two were found who tested two years above age. Onj this basis 
the rough estimate can be made that about four per cent of the 
public-school population might be rated as being of very superior in- 
telligence, always assuming that there are as many very bright chil- 
dren of any one age as of any other. Though this estimate is only 
a rough approximation, there are evidently enough very bright chil- 
dren in a public school of several hundred pupils to warrant some 
provision for their needs, in case it be shown that the needs of such 
children differ from the needs of normal children. 

Method of Detecting Very Bright and Feeble-Minded Children.— 
The fact that the teachers reported no very bright or feeble-minded 
children in their grades, when the examiner was later able to show 
definitely the presence of such children, would at first tend to show 
that the teachers’ judgments regarding the intelligence of their pupils 
are not to be relied upon. On the other hand, when the pupils of a 
given age were arranged in order of estimated intelligence by the 
class-room teacher, this order was found to be almost exactly the same 
as that based on the results of the Binet Tests. This may be re- 
garded as very strong proof of the validity of the teachers’ judgments, 
when the life ages of the children are considered. 
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This is easily understood when it is considered that the class- 
room teacher’s attention is called to the child’s life age only occa- 
sionally, whilst his performance is brought to her notice many times 
in the course of a day. 

Mental Level Results —The correlation between the results of the 
Goddard and the Stanford Revisions of the Binet Scale, as applied 
to these subjects was equal to .85 a P E. .06 (Pearson’s Formula). 
‘The number of subjects was too small to admit of any definite con- 
clusion regarding scattering, but perhaps: one or two points should 
be mentioned here. In none of the cases of the very bright children 
was the basal year under eight, whilst in two of the feeble-minded 
cases the basal year was seven. In Year IX more tests were failed 
by the very bright than by the feeble-minded. There are two tests 
which seem to be hard for the very bright, and two which offer un- 
usual difficulties for the defectives. The two tests in which the very 
bright failed were the “hard definitions” in Year IX and “sixty 
words” in Year XI. The possible explanation of this is that these 
two tests depend upon a certain facility in language, which may be 
a function of the experience which comes with age. The two which 
were difficult for the feeble-minded were the repetition of the six 
digits and the sentence construction test in Year X. The failure of 
the feeble-minded on the six digits is somewhat surprising, since it 
has been claimed that the feeble-minded are not so far inferior to 
normals in immediate memory as in general intellectual capacity. In 
the Stanford Revision the feeble-minded, when compared with the 
very bright children, failed more points in Years VIII and IX, 1. e. 
years below their intelligence level and passed more ‘points in 
the years well above their intelligence level. Stanford and Goddard 
results agree in that two boys have a basal year as low as seven. On 
the other hand, whilst the two groups passed practically the same 
number of tests in the higher years of the Goddard Revision, the 
feeble-minded group passed decidedly more tests in the higher years 
of the Stanford Revision. The data at hand is not sufficient to de- 
termine whether this is due to a greater unevenness of the develop- 
ment in the feeble-minded children, or whether there are tests in the 
upper years which are functions of the chronological age and not of 
intelligence. 

Famiiy History Results—tThe results of the investigation of the 
family histories would furnish sufficient data for a complete study 
in itself. In this study results will be taken up topically, only such 
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data being given as are necessary to make the contrast between the 
conditions of the families of two groups. The first great point of 
contrast has regard to the ease with which the field worker was able 
to get information. The families of the very bright children in every 
case were very willing to tell anything they could regarding the family. 
On the other hand it was almost impossible to get information from 
the parents of the other group, without first making several visits in 
order to establish friendly relations. The field worker had to use 
every legitimate means to win the confidence of these parents. As 
regards the reliability of the information gained, that given by the 
parents of the very bright group was found to be perfectly accurate, 
whilst that given by the members of the other group was often open 
to question. There was, however, no attempt in any case to deceive 
the field worker when she had once gained the confidence of the 
parents. Whilst it would be out of the question to attempt to say 
from these ten cases whether or not brightness and feeble-mindedness 
can be inherited, the general impression that this is true is gained 
from a consideration of the immediate histories. The main facts for 
each case are outlined very briefly below. 
VERY BRIGHT GROUP. 

Case Number 1.—Very bright. Irish parentage with no record 
of any intermarriage with another nationality. Father a barber, owns 
his own shop and has a good trade. Mother apparently a bright en- 
terprising woman of more than usual intelligence. Other children 
are: (1.) A son, considered by the mother the brightest in the family. 
Entered high-school but left to study business subjects, now success- 
ful in a business office. (2.) Son, now in a preparatory school, plans 
to study law. (3.) Daughter, normal school graduate and a success- 
ful teacher. Father had two brothers and five sisters, the mother 
four brothers and six sisters. All of these and their children are 
reported as being socially successful. Mother forty-two years old 
at birth of child. Undoubtedly a thoroughly good family of middle 
class with no records of any extremely bright or feeble-minded mem- 


bers. 
Case Number 2.—Very bright. Strictly American family, father 


a contracting carpenter and builder with very fair business. Mother 
rather phlegmatic, both parents possessed of the characteristics which 
go to make good working people. Families on both sides have been 
steady, trustworthy people, many of them laborers. Both parents 
thirty-five years of age when the boy was born. One daughter was 
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very bright, ten years of age and in the sixth grade. Father had one 
brother and two sisters and the mother the same number. They have 
always lived in the same environment and seem perfectly satisfied 
with their lot. All members of the family seem to have been able 
to do well at school, but have not liked it and have left early. They 
are very proud of what they term “inherited mathematical ability.” 
It will be very interesting to note whether this boy who seems to 
have inherited these characteristics will also be contented with what 
comes to him easily, and not do as well as his mental equipment 
seems to warrant. 

Case Number 3.—Very bright. Self-respecting, hard working, 
ambitious family. Father born in Russia but has been in this country 
twenty-five years. His history is one of a constant struggle to make 
good in business; now owns a very prosperous grain business. 
Mother born in Russia, came to America when three years of age. 
Father thirty years old, mother twenty-two at birth of the child. 
Has one brother and four sisters, all successful in the business world, 
girls having worked as clerks and bookkeepers before marriage. 
Mother’s two brothers are successful in business, and her three 
sisters all worked before marriage. Members of the preceding gen- 
eration are referred to as “a Jewish rabbi,” “a very highly cultured 
woman in Russia,” etc., whilst several of the children of the younger 
generations have graduated from college. There are three other 
children, one older and two younger, all of whom test well above age. 
This family is undoubtedly the most enterprising of the two groups. 
This boy should, if there is anything in good heredity plus good en- 
vironment, become a successful man, for his father is ready to give 
him every possible advantage. 

Case Number 4.—Very bright. This boy’s history was very dif- 
ficult to get, but the nature of the facts secured made it well worth 
the effort. The boy, when a few days old, was left by the mother 
at the father’s door; the father, who is unmarried, has with the as- 
sistance of his married sister reared the child. He is a lazy, unam- 
bitious fellow, who with his brother runs a small poolroom and cigar 
store. He is now just barely able to make a living in this way, but 
will not enter any other business. The father was thirty-three years 
of age at the time the child was born. His sister is an energetic 
woman of apparently superior intelligence. She is a high-school grad- 
uate and is married to a successful working man. Paternal grand- 
father was born in France and at the age of seventeen ran away from 
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the monastery where he was studying for the priesthood. He spoke 
several languages and was an officer in the Civil War. One brother, 
a wealthy, educated man; another, a landscape artist in France, has 
a daughter with literary ability. It is said that his father was once 
very wealthy. Paternal grandmother, born in Prussia, was twenty 
years of age when she came to America. The father was a member 
of the aristocracy in Prussia. He married a peasant girl, who died 
at the birth of this boy’s grandmother. On the mother’s side it is 
a very different history. She is a member of a very ordinary German 
family, is a prostitute and has had three other illegitimate children. 
One of these children is twelve years of age and has a Binet mental 
age of nine. The mentality of the others is not known, as they are in 
the Children’s Home. The father is a common, backwoods laborer, 
the mother insane. There appears to be a preponderance of evidence 
in favor of the conclusion that this boy’s superior intelligence has 
been inherited from the long line of superior people on his father’s 
side. (For subsequent history of this case, see note below.) 

Case Number 5.—Very bright. Boy of American parentage of 
superior type, family considered one of the best in the small city 
where they live. Father rather nervous, good business ability, a part- 
ner in large manufacturing plant. He is one of twins and has two 
other brothers and a sister. He was forty-three years of age and the 
mother thirty-two at the birth of the child. The other members of 
the family, on both sides, are nearly all successful as business or pro- 
fessional men. Members of the earlier generations did not go far 
in school; those in the younger are nearly all normal school or col- 
lege graduates. Musical ability seems to be a common inherited trait, 
although there are no great musicians in the family. The prediction 
based on the child’s present capacity, and the opportunities which his 
parents offer him, might well be that the boy will become a very 
successful professional man. 

Note :—Examinations of the above children two and one-half 
years after the date of this investigation have brought forth very 
interesting results: Case Number 1 has progressed from a Binet 
rating of ten years six months, (Stanford) to one of fourteen years 
one month, an improvement of three and one-half years, giving him 
an intelligence quotient of 123. His record by the Porteus Tests, 
however, was only nine and one-half years, an intelligence quotient 
of eighty-four. Last year he failed in his grade and so has been 
obliged to repeat the fifth grade work. The teacher has no doubt 
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of his ability, but says his failure is due to inattention, carelessness, 
and overconfidence in his own ability, so that he makes little effort. 
In the Porteus Tests his trial and error methods of working hindered 
his success to such a degree that though he passed a twelve-year test, 
two and one-half years had to be deducted for repeated trials. It 
will be interesting to follow his further progress, but at present it ap- 
pears that temperamental faults and character will militate very 
seriously against his social success. 

Case Number 2 in two and one-half years has made a little less 
than normal progress. The Stanford rating has increased from ten 
years to twelve years, three months. His record by the Porteus 
Tests is only nine and one-half years with an I. Q. of ninety. It is 
noteworthy that he failed in the arranging weights test in Year IX, 
and in his memory for designs and sixty words in Year X. His 
memory was particularly good, gaining him credit as far as Year 
XVIII. Yet he failed in some of the lower tests calling for general 
information and application of principles. His lack of success in 
the Porteus Tests was due to heedlessness. 

Case Number 3 has progressed from ten years three months 
mental age to thirteen years three months in two and one-half years. 
His Binet I. Q. is 122. By the Porteus Tests he rates eleven and 
one-half years, I. Q. 105. He is in Grade 7-B and is a very bright 
boy. He works well and grasps new ideas quickly. 

Case Number 4 has made comparatively little progress. His 
mental age has increased from ten years one month, to eleven years 
seven months, with an I. Q. of 110. His Porteus Test age is eleven 
and one-half years, I. O. 109. He showed an impatient spirit when 
confronted by any problem requiring thought and care. This was 
evident in the Porteus Tests as well, although as they grew more 
difficult he used more care and foresight in planning his course. His 
school record is poor and he is at present in Grade 6-A. His teacher 
feels that he is capable of very good work, but shows lack of in- 
terest. Apparently this is a case of a boy of particularly rapid in- 
tellectual development, but little staying power. Considering his 
heredity, this fact of a slackening off in the rate of development is 
of the utmost interest. It is indeed one of the most interesting 
examples possible c° the force of heredity. 

Case Number 5 has made exactly three years in mental age in- 
crease, his I. Q., per Binet, is now 127. By the Porteus Tests he rates 
thirteen years. No deductions were required for repeated trials and 
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his Porteus I. Q. was 124. His school reports are generally good. 
He has a very attractive personality, is a good student, an industrious 
worker, and gives no trouble in class. Of the whole group he appears 
to be by far the most promising case and should become a very valu- 
able social unit. In view of his high Porteus record it is very in- 
teresting to note that his family history shows evidence that its mem- 
bers combine business acumen with a high degree of intelligence in 
other directions. 
FEEBLE-MINDED GROUP. 

Case Number 6.—Feeble-minded. This boy is a macrocephalic, 
his cranial volume being 1873 c. c. There is no other case of this 
in the family, and no cause of the condition could be discovered. He 
is the youngest of ten children and the oldest is about forty-two years. 
The family came to this country from Italy about ten years ago, con- 
sequently it was very difficult to get information from them, the only 
approach being through the older brother, who is in the high-school. 
The family appears to be middle-grade with no extremely bright 
members. They have a good social reputation. From the few facts 
available it would seem that this is a case of feeble-mindedness or 
very dull mentality in a mediocre family. This condition was due 
to some unknown cause. Temperamental characteristics of the boy, 
industry, good nature, and obedience have helped him to reach the 
sixth grade in the school, although he cannot do the work well. It 
is possible that these characteristics will enable him to make some 
sort of a living if he is guided by his older and more intelligent rela- 
tives. 

Case Number 7.—Feeble-minded. This child’s parents are of 
undoubtedly low mentality. There is no evidence that any other 
members have succeeded in anything requiring any great amount of 
intelligence. The father, a so-called “Chiropractor,” works in a fac- 
tory for small wages and ekes out an income for his family by his 
chiropractice in the evenings. He is so excitable that the police have 
been called in to control him on several occasions. He was twenty- 
four years of age, and the mother twenty-three at birth of the 
child. The mother’s mental age was ten years six months. Fraternity 
of father and mother are all laborers, and their children’s school rec- 
ords show that practically all have done poor work in school and 
have left as soon as they could get working papers. There is a long 
record of various diseases on both sides of the family. All the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that this is a very low grade family. 
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Case Number 8.—Feeble-minded. This child is a rather nervous 
boy, always discouraged in his work. Father alcoholic, mother con- 
stantly complaining of ill-health, caused by worry over her husband’s 
condition. Older brothers are laborers. 

Case Number 9.—Feeble-minded. A thoroughly bad family with 
no indication that there is a single self-respecting member on either 
side. Father alcoholic and probably feeble-minded, mother low men- 
tality, mental age nine years two months. Father an Italian, twenty- 
two years of age at the birth of the child, mother of American birth, 
sixteen years old when this child was born. Family are professional 
beggars, mother trying all sorts of schemes for arousing sympathy. 
On the two sides of this family no less than thirty-nine persons have 
been discovered practically all of whom are criminals, sex offenders, 
feeble-minded, or paupers. There can be no question that this boy’s 
condition is inherited. 

Case Number 10.—One of the most hopeful cases in the group 
of subnormal boys, very obedient and industrious, able to do well in 
mechanical constructive work. Parents are both dead; were born in 
Italy; story of their life in this country was one of hardship and 
struggle, probably due to low mentality. Boy lives with sister who 
is of rather low intelligence. The little that can be learned of this 
family seems probable that the members are all of low #rade in- 
telligence, if not feeble-minded. 

The data regarding the family histories of these two groups of 
children may be summarized as follows: 

(1.) The general intellectual level of the families of the very 
bright group is much higher than that of the other group. 

(2.) In the families of the very bright group the economic 
conditions are much more favorable than in those of the feeble- 
minded group. 

(3.) There is practically no difference in the number of children 
in the two groups of families. 

(4.) The number of criminals, feeble-minded, and insane people, 
paupers, sex offenders, and alcoholics is startlingly great in the feeble- 
minded group. 

(5.) There is only one case in the two groups in which the in- 
tellectual status of the child is far above or far below the general 
intellectual level of his family for at least two generations. In other 
words, there seems to be an hereditary basis for the grade of in- 
telligence in nine out of the ten cases studied. 
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Home Conditions.— The home conditions, as graded by two per- 
sons according to the Whittier Scale, furnish a good basis for com- 
parison. Table IV shows the grades given to each item on a 
scale of 5. 


TABLE IV. 
HOME CONDITIONS 
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Very Bright 
No. 1 4 5 5 5 5 24 
No. 2 3 3 5 5 3 19 
No. 3 5 5 5 5 5 25 
No. 4 3 3 3 2 a 14 
, No. 5 5 5 5 5 5 25 
Average 4 4.2 4.6 4.4 42 21.4 
A. D 8 .96 64 .96 .96 3.9 
Feeble 
Minded 
No. 6 3 3 4 Z 3 15 
No. 7 3 4 3 3 3 16 
No. 8 3 a a 4 3 16 
No. 9 1 1 1 3 2 8 
No. 10 3 3 3 2 3 14 
Average 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 13.8 
A. D. 6 PY i 7 6 a 2.3 





The total scores of the two groups, (69 for the feeble-minded, 
107 for the very bright), show the contrast in the home conditions. 
The detailed scores show that all but one out of the very bright 
children grade extremely high. The difference is very great under 
each of the various headings, whether it be necessities, neatness, size, 
parental conditions, or parental supervision. The most striking dif- 
ference is in size of houses when the number in the family is con- 
sidered. The average deviation is small in both cases, so that there 
is little over-lapping of the two groups. There is no family in the 
very bright group in which the score was as low as the average or the 
median score for the feeble-minded. Furthermore, as the feeble- 
minded group shows, there is only one family among the very bright 
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as low as any of those in the other group. 
Neighborhood Environment.—The ratings for the different items 
on the neighborhood scale are given in Table V. 


TABLE V. 





NEIGHBORHOOD ENVIRONMENT 
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Very Bright 
No. 1 4 3 4 4 3 18 
No. 2 3 3 2 2 3 13 
No. 3 5 4 4 4 4 21 
No. 4 4 3 3 3 3 16 
No. 5 4 5 3 4 5 21 
Total 20 18 16 17 18 89 
Average 4 3.6 3.2 3.4 3.6 17.8 
» > 4 7 6 7 7 2.6 
Feeble 
Minded 
No. 6 3 3 3 3 3 15 
No. 7 3 3 3 3 3 15 
No. 8 3 3 2 3 3 14 
No. 9 3 2 3 2 2 12 
No. 10 3 3 3 3 3 15 
Total 15 14 14 14 14 71 
Average 3.0 28 2.8 2.8 2.8 14.2 
A. D. 0 3 a 3 a .96 





The total scores for the two groups, (71 for the feeble-minded 
and 89 for the very bright), show an appreciable difference, although 
not so great as in the case of the family conditions. The gradings 
for the feeble-minded for home conditions and neighborhood environ- 
ment are practically the same, namely, sixty-nine and seventy-one, 
respectively. 

The total scores of the very bright group for home conditions 
are much higher than the scores of the same group for neighborhood 
environment. The figures are 107 and 89. There is only one case 
where the neighborhood score is higher than the score for family 
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conditions. The interpretation of this would mean not only that the 
families of the very bright children live in much better neighbor- 
hoods than those of the feeble-minded but also that they stand very 
high when compared with other families in their neighborhoods. 
This difference would probably not appear if these two cities had 
better residental sections, since in practically all of the five cases the 
bright children have the best that the city offers. 

The item which shows the least difference between the two groups 
is “Institutions, Establishments of Moral Consequence.” The reason 
for this is evident, since all families live near the center of the small 
cities, so that the same institutional advantages are offered to all. The 
slight difference that does exist is due to the presence of pool-rooms 
near the homes of the feeble-minded children. 

School History.— The results of the school history questionnaire 
give evidence of striking contrasts. In general the histories of the 
very bright children show that these boys have, in the two or three 
years that they have spent in school, completed the work of the third 
grade. They are all doing good work in the grades where they now 
are.* In the record of these children is reported a series of successes, 
while in the records of the other group are found reports of struggle 
after struggle to do the school work expected of them. The boys of this 
latter group have been in school from seven to nine years and with 
great difficulty have reached the fifth and sixth grades. Even now 
they are having a hard struggle in attempting to carry the work of the 
grades in which they are placed. The fact that they are not all in the 
same grade may perhaps be accounted for on the basis of tempera- 
mental characteristics. The only boy who has reached Grade VI-A 
is marked under this head as “cheerful, obedient, willing, truthful, 
and good-tempered,” while the boy who is in the first half of the fifth 
grade is marked as being “quarrelsome, restless, active, stubborn, 
quick-tempered, and mischievous, but truthful.” Small wonder that 
one boy was considered deserving of promotion and the other re- 
tained in the same grade, even though hoth are of the same mental 
age and have equally good ability as shown by the pedagogical tests. 

A study of the temperamental characteristics has been made in 
the light of the results of the pedagogical tests and the teachers’ 
estimates. From this study, it is evident that the child’s temperament 
has not affected the amount of training which he has received to such 
an extent that it can be measured by pedagogical tests, but that it 
has affected his rate of school progress as determined by the teachers’ 
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judgments of his ability to do the work of the next grade. In other 
words, children of the mental age of ten who have been in school 
the same length of time will have practically the same ability in school 
work, regardless of the grade which they happen to be in. 

This is of significance from the social standpoint, as differences 
in temperamental characteristics undoubtedly explain why it is that 
people on the borderline from the standpoint of intelligence differ in 
ability to adapt themselves socially. Too much emphasis cannot be 


‘placed on the need for considering the social criterion, in making 


a diagnosis of borderline cases. 

According to the teachers’ estimates, the very bright children are 
not gifted in any one line. On the other hand, the feeble-minded 
boys are cited as being very weak in subjects where real thought 
work in contra-distinction to mechanical work is required. A typical 
entry is “Extremely poor in language and geography.” The expla- 
nation of this may well be that the bright boys have not reached 
the limit of training in any of the subjects which they are now study- 
ing, while the feeble-minded boys are attempting to do work in cer- 
tain subjects which is far beyond the capacity of a boy only ten years 
mentally. There seems to be no place in the public school system, 
as organized at present, for such boys. If they are placed with boys 
of their own age they are unable to do the work expected of them 
and if they are placed in the grades where they can do the work, 
they are with children much younger than themselves, and soon be- 
come dissatisfied and leave school. The only solution which seems 
practicable is that these children should have an entirely different 
course of study, which would provide training in manual work and 
which would fit them for the industries when they leave school. 

There are no striking differences when the boys of the two 
groups are compared with respect to the social side of their school 
life. All are active in games with boys and all prefer rough collective 
games with children of their own ages to quiet individual play. One 
member of each group is a leader of his “gang.” There is no in- 
dication of nervousness in the very bright group, a fact which should 
have some significance in the light of so many statements that the 
very bright child is also the nervous child. There are, furthermore, 
no indications that these children come from neuropathic ancestry. 
Every member of the group is a strong, healthy boy with no striking 
physical or behavioristic peculiarities, which would distinguish him 
in a group of his fellows. (*See note on previous page with regard 
to subsequent history.) 
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Abstracts from Current Literature 


The Bright Child and the School. By Anna Gillingham. Journal of 

Educational Psychology, May-June, 1919. 

How the school should deal with the bright child who has an 
intelligence quotient of 110 or more by a mental test is an ever- 
present problem. The author cites 25 cases all of whom are children 
with I. Q.s ranging from 124 to 159. In every case the children were 
having difficulty with their school-work; they could not master their 
lessons and were unable to adapt themselves to school conditions. 
One was “naive and childish, causing great amusement to the other 
children ;” another with an I. Q. of 146 was “always a drag in class, 
making promotions with heavy conditions.” Still another boy with 
an I. Q. of 157 was unusually intelligent, but his written work was 
poor, he would lose his papers, forget his books, fail to read all his 
problems, and was continually involved in “some time-consuming 
snarl.” 

Some authorities believe that these children should be classed 
according to their mental age, but the author feels that it must be 
realized that these children are not the peers of the older ones in 
steadiness and reliability. Maturity of character, emotions and in- 
stincts do not follow intelligence levels as closely as they do physical 
development. It is characteristic of these children to grasp the 
essential principles of a subject at once and to have a loathing for 
elaboration and detail. As a consequence, they rarely complete a task, 
for the execution is a laborious and painful process. The elementary 
grade work is poorly done, and if they are allowed to advance too 
rapidly their lives will be filled with brilliant possibilities and actual 
failures. The author feels that the needs of the bright child would 
be much better served by inducing him to spend more time in extra- 
curriculum pursuits and allowing him to wander in the fields of learn- 
ing rather than to hurry through a stated curriculum barely suited 
to his needs. 

Whilst contributing an excellent discussion of the so-called 
bright children’s educational maladjustment, the author does not ap- 
pear to give sufficient weight to the fact that the temperamental defects - 
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noted may be inherent in the children. We do not think that an 
I. Q. of above 125 is sufficient evidence of intelligence. Surely the 
capacity for patient, careful work, the ability to use foresight in 
attempting means to ends, which the subjects of this investigation 
apparently lacked, are functions of intelligence, since they are so 
important for successful adaptation to environment. 

Some children who show spurious brilliancy by tests such as the 


‘Binet lack consequently the power of adjustment. They always 


promise more than they can perform. The mental goods are all in 
the shop window, and none in stock. We may attempt to overcome 
these inherent weaknesses by training, but the important matter is 
rather to revise our conceptions of what constitutes super-intelligence. 
M. E. B. 
S. D. P. 
Letter to Inspectors, Principals, and Teachers. By Helen MacMurchy. 

Canadian Journal of Mental Hygiene. October, 1919. 

In an open letter to inspectors, principals, and teachers of public 
schools, Dr. MacMurchy has made a plea for the backward child 
who is not definitely feeble-minded, but who for various reasons 
is retarded in development. It must always be remembered that a 
very backward child has as much right to an education as a normal 
child; that such a child can learn something and it is the duty of the 
teacher to find out what that something is, and then to see that he has 
a fair share of her time. 

By keeping a “School Diary” with a page for each child the 
teacher may have a record of daily progress which will be invaluable 
in teaching backward children. A great many causes, such as health, 
school incompatibility, or home environment may be responsible for 
a child’s retardation; if these are relieved the backward child may 
be saved. 

The definitely feeble-minded present another problem. These 
children preferably should be in special classes, but where this is im- 
possible they may be allowed to remain with the others, always pro- 
vided that they do not interfere with the rights of the normal chil- 
dren. Since they can be educated more readily through the hand 
than through the head, no opportunity should be neglected to develop 
any skill that may make them more useful; but, on the other hand, 
no one should try to teach them what they cannot comprehend well 
enough to use after it is once learned. Music, physical, and manual 
training which they can master will be more valuable to defectives 
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than any amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which they 

forget the day after they have learned it. 

Dwellers in the Vale of Siddem. By A. C. Rogers and Maud A. 
Merrill. Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. Boston, 1919. 
The “Dwellers in the Vale of Siddem” is the account of a settle- 

ment in one section of the State of. Minnesota where for several gen- 
erations the descendants of a few families have continued to live 
and to intermarry. The history of these people has been traced by 
interviews with doctors, lawyers, and others who have come in con- 
tact with them, as well as by obtaining as much information as pos- 
sible from the dwellers themselves. Intelligence tests were used to 
diagnose feeble-mindedness, but where this was impracticable, the 
failure in the social test of that simple community was considered 
adequate indication of mental defect. 

The authors have given us an interesting account of this degen- 
erate community, where “of the 1600 individuals who were charted as 
inhabitants of this hollow or their descendants in other parts of the 
state, 16% have been mental variants, epileptic, insane or feeble- 
minded.” Out of this one section of 199 known mental defectives, 
only 5% have been cared for by any sort of supervision or guardian- 
ship. 

Again the question is presented—are we going to continue to 
allow these people not only to increase the number of others of their 
kind, but also to “give rise to a dull, low level of! intelligence in nor- 
mals to whom the defect is transmitted in minor degree”? Constant 
supervision, and provision for care when they have reached the most 
dangerous age for society is the next step toward the prevention of 
feeble-mindedness. 





It is not, then, a question of whether we wish to pay for feeble- 
mindedness. We are doing that, and in the most costly manner 
possible, both in dollars and cents and in human wretchedness and 
misery. It is simply a question of whether we will pay blindly or 
intelligently—whether we will pay in crime, in courts, in reforma- 
tories, in prisons, in almshouses, or in prevention, in intelligent care 
and training of these feeble-minded children in schools and institutions 
suited to their peculiar needs, in special-class instruction of them in 
the public schools, and proper supervision of them in the com- 
munity—Dr. V. V. Anderson. 
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Christmas 


We are gratified by the wonderful response to our appeal 
for help with the children’s Christmas. The generosity of our 
friends not only made it possible to give every child a real 
Christmas, much better than we could have otherwise afforded 
this year, but the interest and love thus expressed added more to 
the joy and spirit of our Big Christmas than they can realize, 
while we all have the satisfaction of knowing that every boy 
and girl had a Merry Christmas. 


From the Cottage 


Miss Annie 


It is an old saying that we get as much out of any line of activity 
as we put into it. 

Judging from this, many of our boys get a most satisfactory 
amount out of their cottage life here—for they make real contributions 
to the life and care of their cottages. 

Let us step into one of our boy’s cottages before school time. 

On entering the dormitory we are greeted by several boys asking 
us to see the beds they have made. It very often happens that a new 
boy is being trained to make his bed for the first time, and he is anxious 
to make it just as well as the other boys. 

Sammie calls our attention to the broom he is using; says he 
helped raise the broom corn, and also made the broom. He was doing 
his work so well that we were glad to give him an extra O. K. slip. 
On entering the play-room we found boys getting ready for morning 
assembly, and, by the expression on some of their faces, they intended 
to take part and spring surprises on the rest of the boys. 
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